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over the varied ground of a generally active political community
in which the landed gentry of the counties, the citizens of cor-
porate towns, and even trading bodies (such as the old East
India Company) have all played a part in the general conduct
of a common political life. While France was insisting, by the
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, on unity of religion, England
was becoming a home of Free Churches, which influenced
deeply her political life, alike by the genius of their inner spirit
and by the challenge which they steadily offered to all policies
of conformity. While France was seeking to control all econo-
mic life by a central controller-general and his intendants^ Eng-
land was practising a system of voluntary economic activity,
which promoted more than any other cause the rapid growth
of her commerce and industry.1 Finally, while the nobility
and gentry of France were powerless before the intendant, and,
destitute of local authority, were content to exact dues from
their peasantry in order to lead a satellite life at Paris, the
English nobility and gentry were masters of Parliament at
Westminster, and the governors, through quarter sessions, of
their shires. But the converse of this picture, and a converse
which may well inspire us with modest reflections, is that while
France (and, we may also add, Prussia) 'made a science of the
service of the State', England 'considered it a task for intelligent
amateurs'.2

The peculiar development of England depends upon a num-
ber of factors. An island country, it has enjoyed external
security; a compact country of small extent and easy communica-
tions, it has not needed administrative pressure to give it internal
cohesion and unity. Its activity has not been an activity of war,
except by sea; and England has not known, as France and
Prussia have known, the effects of military exigency in produc-
ing an organized administration to cope with the task of provid-
ing not only recruits and taxes, but also the general system of

1  England, it is true, followed a mercantilist or protectionist system in the eigh-
teenth century.   But any real attempt at State-protectionism had ended with
Charles I; and English commerce, while claiming legislative protection, largely
went its own way. See G. Unwin, Studies in Economic History, pp. 28, 341.

2  Professor Pollard, in the Camb. Mod. Hist. x. 353,